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ABSTRACT 

Research has suggested that both teacher expectations 
ard. student expectations can affect the individuals' own attitudes 
and behavior, as well as the Behavior of those with whom. they are 
interacting* The joint effects of teachers' expectations about 
students and students' expectations about , teachers on the performance 
and attitudes of both participants was examined. Sub jects were 120 
female undergraduates. Half of the subjects were designated ) as - 
teachers and were led to .e?:pegt' either a high- or low-ability 
studentj Tile other half,- acting as students, were led to expert a 
teacher of high or low competence. Teachers and students were 
randomlyr paired in an experimental teaching session. Results showed 
that student performance was a fniiction of the teachers' expectation. 
Teachers ' , attitudes and rated competence were affected by th-^eir 
expectations regarding thci student, and students' attitudes -were 
affected by their expectations about the teacher. Sosults- indicated 
that both teachers and students can concurrently hold expect ativ'^ns 
about their partner, and that such expectations affect their 
attitudes about themselves, the partner, "and th'e entire teaching ; 
situation. (Author/NRB) 
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HaarSier And! Stendfent Expectations 

The Teach' and Suuk^nt as Ssgnnalions : 
,Jo±nt Effects^dLi readier aid Student Expectatimns 

■ 0 

■ i • . . ■ , ' ■ f 

Behavioral scientists Jbaax*^ Icong su|;|j,e^ed that merely risspec ting -an event 
to occur sometimes can lead :.y: an < irr^rSg^r^^^ Tl fijff>>l f frff^nr^ ^tit^t tc'he event wiiVin 
fact happen. Expectations l^iave.IiiEien s;hu»rn t:^) cafffecu not oxlS^ one's own !tx^av- 
ior (as in the medical literature on :?iaica?>ci* (£ffec£3E) , ,but a^f£ect the bsstavior 
of others (as in the literature -^n -srxraxtll<Tcnter ^-^j^ ArcrriifeJid, 

reyA). . ■ ■ ^ ■ " / 

There is perhaps no better exim?niiieaf sltu£tu:/!rins in wii3;s:±iiplding ^^^=^--1-^^ 
tions can. bring about the - expected beir»a?5or ttssr tlie^iehcr expectations abEii.i: 
student ;vrformance. Since the publifnass^on ort ihm«Tj^ifthal assl Jacob son* s 
Pygmalion in the Classroom '(1968) , thtrcFP ^ 1»een many demonstrations that 
the expectancies., that a teacher holds nggsfef ctl:t&g a 5:ludentVii ^aiiility tcan affect 
the performance of that student (Brsw::,^ lM^6\ 

The. theoretical explanation for xke laarht^r ^^^cgectati^csr, phenonismon that 
has received the greatest support hoTnaH XSmt tea^Jb^ers who foxnran Initial 
expectation about a student transmit their ex^-^cx^-ziio:! to the student through 
the/ verbal (gnd nonverbal) cues that th^y e^iiu.. £a support of such an explan^ 
tion, Brophy and Good (1970) found that zhe ixsrure of teacher's praise to high 
arid low expectation students differed, aad Rmlmsirr-,. Dallen, and ^Barrett (1971) 
found -that teac)iers gave greater attention tQ.:stid^ts who they thought were 
bright. ' 

Although .the bulk of the research oa expoettanry effects has exramined \ 



a ■ ' . • - Teachpr and Student Expectations r' 

teaicher expetntations about students, it is reasonable to assume that the stu- 
dent would ;aEIso bring a set of expectations about the teacher to a teacher- 
student interaction. For instance, the large litera'tuiid on student ratings 
of instructors shows that there is wide variation' in how favorably particular 
teachers are viewed (Ferdman, '"^76). "It is likely that such attitudes about/ 
teachers can. be communicated to other students and subsequently affect both 
student and :teacKe,r behavior. - * ^ 

The mosi: direct evidence that students who hold differential expectations 
^about a teacher^s competence jcan ^communicate those expect^ations and affect .the 
teacher comes from a recent s£udySby Feldman and Prohaska (1979), In one ex- 
periment, subjects acting as students were administered a les.son^by a tea'char 
(confederate) who the s4:udents were led to expect would be' eitlier effective 
or ineffective. Results showed significant differences in student attitudes, 
performance, and, nonverbal behavior accoi'ding to expectatioo. In a second 
experimenil:, confederates acting as students emitted either positive or negative 

nonverbal behavior* (similar to behavior found to result from positive or hega- 

. . • . „ ■ ' \ . ■ \ 

tive expectations in the first experiment) toward subjects acting as their 

teachers.... The results . showed that there ' were , sig;nificant effects on the 

teachers* attitudes and behaviors. Moreover, ratings of the .teacher by judges 

showed that the teachers were rated ascbeing more adequate under conditions of^'" 

positive student nonverbal behavior than negative student nonverbalibehavior . 

Thus, these ^experiments suggest that student expectations can be liaked to 

changes both in the student \s and the teacher's behavior, congruent with the 

expectations/ / ,„ ' ' . 



-The -resear;ch that has been previously cited clearly suggests that both 



Teacher arid Student EMpjBctations 

teacher expectations and student expectcftions can affect the individual's own 
^attitudes and behavior," as well aj: J&e behavior of tho-:^ with whom he nr she 

is interacting. Yet, there has been only one study to :our knowledge tiiat exam- 

• * ' .. ■ . ' ' ■ 

inied teacher and student expectations simultaneously . IZanna, Sheras, Cooper, 
and Shaw (1975)" conducted a field study in which the^^r manipulated /teachers * 
expectations- about their students* ability (either positive- or no-expectation) 
and st:udentsl, expectations about their own„li ..ely performancl^« (positive- or 
no-expectations), Results ^showed that each positive expectancy by itself. 
resulted iu increased performance, but that the two positive expectations 

jointly did not. Although these results are informative, they do not directly 

.'/.;• 

pertain to the issue of -joint expectations abdut a partner's behavior, since 

. " . ■ . .... - . ' ' ^ ■ ' 

both set?; of expectations in the study were in reference to expectations about 

'•' ..■■;/ : , ^ : ../^ . • . ■ ' . ... . ' ■ I' ■ ■ 

the same person (the student) . Moreover, the experiment focused only on student 

performance and investigated neither expectation effects on the teacher nor 

. "■■ . 

any . attitudinal or other behavioFal concommitants of expectations. 

^. The" present study examines directly the joint effects of eacli individual 
in a dyadic interaction holding expectations regarding their partner*s com- / 
petence. Subjects playing , the role of teacher were led to expect that a stu- 
dent they were to teach was .either "likely to do well (positive expectation 
condition) or poorly (negative expectation) on a subsequent lesson. Indepen- 
dently, a subject playing the role of student was led to expect that their 
teacher was either likely to do well in teaching the lesson (positive expecita-- 
tipn) or likely, to do poorly (negative expectation). The two subjects then 
participat(^d in th^^^ Measures of at-titudes tow'aria~the~^]^^es^ori, their 

partner, and themselves, as well as student performance on a test of the lesson 



y^eacher and Student Expectatioris 

. 5 . , . . ■ 

■ ' ^' ' » 

content, were obt...:Uied. It vjas ^asv - .-:ri2 d that the expf>rtarinn h ^lH K y-j^L^^n^- 

0 

and student would - j int^ly ef fect b^^'r li partners ' attitudes, and performance- 



4 

Subvects 



... ' Subjects were 14-^ fern* if unc2 rv j^duates enrolled in introductory psy dioX^- 
ogy courses at a lax.ef? staiHe tmiT srsLi ty . They volunteered to participate Hcd. 
earn extra class credit. 3u!5>jec.t:. wexe run in pairs', in which one was ^^=5 ^n^d 
the role of teacher and the rUiaer thi - role of student. ^^To more closely- apptoxi- 
_.mat.e_„a_statUG-d'^^ b'ee^^en earache r and student, teachers 'were jiiiiiors 

and seniors J while students- were -frsi^nmen or sophomores • 

Data from 3 s^iKi^eects v.^ re not^, analyzed because of procedural erroxsior 
noivcompletion of :-t23i^eodepeiiji2'e'nyt meaisax^. Data from 12 pairs of subjects^were ' 
riot analyzed due tr JHuspiciua on the ^art of one or both members. ' 
P rocedure ^ . ^ 

The basic pro r ii-^-re ianvolved placing subjects, designated as "teacne-^" 
and "student'', in, a^rf^-ji^t-ixerm experimental teaching situation,, after :pr3D- 
viding each partner - -i; expectation about the other's competence. M±£x' 
teaching the lesson, ;§^jects V at-titudes and test performance :were" assessedd, 
v/ Manipulation of teayhers' expectation about student . Upon arriving ^ari 
the laboratory, subjects ^^ere taken to ,a room and told that the purpose of i^the 
study was to ascertain thsr: differenti_U.leffccts of teaching 

versus low-ability student. They were. told that they would be teaching a J_esson 
using, a standardizedTrcocedure, to students who has been prescreened according . 
to standard achievement:- test scores and divided into" high and low ability 
groups. ' r 



Teacher and. Stud^t Expectations 

■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 6 . 

The subject. was then ramiomly assigEed ':i.^o either the pi2s±tive teachers**" 
e>3<i[«ctatiori" condition or the iiegative tearrt^rs ' expectation condition . In 
. thr. positive teachers' experxattion conditiden, subjects were :t:old that ''this / 
we£»2. we're running hlgji abilljin^^ -students''.,, ^whiilt th^^^ 

' coizdition. subjects we- riiroxinEd that the rtuc^zu: was in the low ability 

gruup, . The subject :\c::r ' given ins truct±c^^^^^ teaching the lesson, and 

allowed time to rehears j, • 
- ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ .■ 

Manipulation of ^ snudt is:' expectation about teacher . The subject playing 

the; role of s.tud^nt :pori2. : at a locatioa an<f rime dif f erent rom that: of the. 
subject playing the^ieache: s role in order r them to avoid meeting prior to 
the experiment. The ^libjev t was met by an ex perimenter who was blind to the 
teachq^r expectation jtrmipulation. This subjt ct was told that the experiment 
was part of a jointer E^yciaology and e(^ucatia;H iiiepartment project concerned ' 
with lesson deveiopEnt for studeut teachers at -the university. The subject's 
role would be to acT^as a student and subsSciuently help Evaluate both the les- 
son, and the student teacher. . 

The manipulation of the student's" expectation about the teacher was then 
carried out. In the positive student expectation condition. subjects were told > 
that they would be' taught by one of a groups of "excellent student teach.ers" 
in. an attempt, to "fu%,her develop tfieir outstanding abilities" . In the negative 
expectation condition, subjects were told :that they would be working with a^ ' 
student teacher from a group who were- having an "extremely difficult time" in 
an attempt to improve^ their "poor teaching abilities". 

^ After subjects indicated that they understood the purpose of the experi- 
ment, the experimenter left to get the "teacher". While leaving, the experi- 
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menter reiterated the manipulation, casually saying either, *'as I saiii, the 

' ' ' •■''*. . ' ' ■ » 

teacher is really excellent^ so don't be nervous", or, "as I said, tij^ 
teacher is really poor, but we'xe aware of that, so just b*ear with her:/" 
^ Teacher-student interactoian . The subjects playing teacher and student^ 
ftere then brought together by tihe^two experimenters (elrh of whom was blind 
as to the manipulation carried out by the other) . The experimenters leftf, 
and, following the instructions given to them, the teacher introducedilierself 
by name and proceeded to teachjLhj lesson-^to rthe'^student . During tiie session, 
;,each subject was videotaped by a hidden camera. 

The lesson consisted of a strategy for effectively and efficiently learn 
ing a passage on prosocial behavior. The teacher defined.^Jtie number of diffi 
cult words the student would encounter in the upcoming passage. Fallowing 
this presentation, the student was given the; lesson and adfninistered a short 
multiple-cnoice test on its content by "the teacher. 

At the conclusion of the lesson session, subjects were taken to separate 
rooms by the -experimenter who had initially presented th^ cover story. They 
were then administered questionnaires asking for confidential evaluations of 

^ ' . . -a . . . * , : 

the lesson, their partner, and-their own affective attitudes. Subjects were 
then carefully debriefed. Those subjects who voiced suspicions about the 
procedure were eliminated from the data analysis . J The ruse was then revealed 
to subjects, all of whom expressed understanding for the manipulations and the 
nece:;sity fbr the use of deception. ' ^ ' 

Dependent Measures . . \. • ^ 

Performance measures . One dependent measure consisted of the student's 
performance on the multiple choice test on. the lesson content . The test, 



' . 'teacher and oStudfentE 

which consisted of six items, rasTTrast^-sted .arfd fQb^ a sensitive mea- 

• ' ' . ' . - • ^ . . • ••■•* 

sure of the material. A measnrp qdW the teacher^s performance was obtained 
by taking a 29-^econd videotaped: saanple from each teacher's performance while 

teaching the lesson to the stu&nH.. Each sample was drawn from the same pbr- 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ' • r t» . • " ■ ■ • "• ' ■ ■ •. . 

tion of the lesson. The samples were placed" on a new videotape in a rifndom 
order, and three untrained judg&s :rated each 'of th^ samples using a seven- 
point, Likert-type scale with euripoints la^bejed "competent'.' and "incompetent." 

Attitudinal measures . Sii&Jects were asked to evaluate the . lesson, their 
partner's performance , and theafr own feelings about their., performance on' a * 
series of seven-part Likert-type scales. There wefe separate questionnaires 
for subjects acting as teacher . and student. ^ V. . / 

• Manipulation check ■ Subjects were asked the nature of any expectation 

* . ' ■ • •.*•.-.■.". — ■ _ .. " ' • . ■• 
they had- about their partner's competence-prior .to the actual le'sson. " 

^ '■ • ■■ ' - ' ^ ' ' ^ ■■ ' ' 

Method of analysis / . * 1 . ' - - / . \ ' 

Data from the subjects acting as teachers and students Vere analyzedT" 

separately. The basic design of the study- was a 2^ (teachers ' expectation ,<3t 

-about student) x 2 (students'^ expectation about- teacher) between subjects 

factorial analysis of variance. Because of the ISfrge -number of dependent 

measures relating to subjects' attitudes^,_multiyaTrat1e^^ variance 

were employed^for the attitudinal scales. Separate multivariate analyses • 

were carried out for (l) the student's ratings of their attitudes toward 

their teacher and the lesson, (2) student ratings oi their attitudes about 

themselves, (3) teacher's ratings of their attitudes toward their student 

and the lesson, and (4) teacher ratings of their attitudes about themselV.es . 

Univariate tests will be discussed when they are related to a significant 

multivariate effect. 
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^ ^ ^^r*'- Teacher and Stu^ea^^^^ 

: : ^ ' V ■ ;.. '• • ••• 



Results 



;^ Manipulation check . After the lesson, §ub^ects . acting us students were 

asked .td rate' the ability level .they had expected"" their teacher"' to have before 
they had been taught. On a 2 x 2 analysis of variance, the only 'significant 
^' effect, was fof students ' --expectation^ Fi[l ,54) = 23. A2, £ < .OOOOl*. ' As would' 
• be expected, students had* a higher expectation in thve positive condition ^ 
* than in the negative students * expectation condition. Thus, thSjgstudents ' ^ 
expectation manipulation was successful. . - .. - ^ . * 

Performance measure . The analysis of variance revealed a main effect 
for teachers', expectations about ^student on the percentage of items^correctly 
' . answered, although. it was marginally significant, F(l,54) > 3.42, .£ < ..07. 
Exan\ination' of the means showed that -students performed better when the 
teacher had a positive expectation^but their ability (67% correct) than 
. .^ When the teacher had a negative expectation ^bout their ability (55%" correct) . 
The main effect for student expectation about teacher and the interaction 
were not significant. Therefore, regardless of whether the student held a 
positive or negative expectation about the teacher, th^ teachers' expectation 
vwas transmitted to the student and affected the students' performance. 

: Attitudinal measures: Students', rating qf their teacher and the les^pn ... 
. There was a significant multivariate' effect for the factor of students' expecta- 
tion about teacher^ F(multivariate) = 2. 14, £ < .05. The multivariate tests 
for the main effect for teachers ' expectation and the interaction were not 
significant. Examining the univariate main effects f;c/r students '- expectation, 
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two. significant univariate effects were obtained. ' Students rated the inter- 
estingness of the lesson as higher (M = 3.67)' when they had a positive 
•expectation than when they held a negative expectation (M = 2.82); FGl;54) = 
4.10, p < .05. 'Tho;y also rated* the clarity. of presentation higher when they • 
held^ a positive ej^pectation (M = 5.70) than when ..they held a negative expecta- 

tion"''(M = 4;6l); F(l,54) = 7.24, £ <\oi. These ratings demonstrate that both 

.- . * ' / ■ ' • ' ^ 

the content and presentation. were rated differentially according to the expecta- 

% •. ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' * ' . ' _ ■ * 

tions that the student held. (All.mealis are presented in Table 1). 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Students * siglf-evaluations . Multivariate tests demonstrated a significant' 

' ■ " ■ " ■ /' ■ ■ ■ - • ■ . . " 

main effect- for stud^ents* expectation, F(multivariate) = 3.53,^ £ < .006, while 

the' teachers* expectation factor= and the interaction were not significant7 

Examination of the univariate main effects for students* expectation yielded 

result.s ,consis-tent--with their ratings' of the^ lesson. Students with positive 

expectations were more pleased with the .teachers * performance in the teaching^ 

lesson (M = ^f:90), than when they heTd a negative, expectation (M = 3.46);^ 

F(I,54)= 13.54, £ < .0005. Thejr also expressed more interest in the lesson . 

/ .' v.. ' 

when they held a positive expectation (M = 3.67) than when they held a nega- 

■. ' ■ ^ . . ... . 

tive exp».^ctation (M = 2.39); F(l,54) .= 9. 18, £ < .0004. Thus, students ^ 

expressed more positive -affect when led to hold a positive expectation than 

m the negative expectation condition. . 

Teacher Performance . and Attitudes . , • . 

. Manipuration check / Following the lesson,; teachers were asked to indi- 
cate how much ability they expected their student_t^have--prior"^tb the le 
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Results showed that students were expected to have . significantly greater 

* ■ .. ' . ' • • ^ " . ■ , 

ability; in the positive expefctation cond.it;ion (M = 2.03 versus 4.62); Ft*l,55) = 

/ 36.02, £■< .0001, The. data tlfus indicated**^that the manipulation was successful. 

»• ' . . * * ^ ■ * ■ ■ • 

• • Performance competenq;e measuire . The* ratings of the overall competence of 

the teacher were averaged across the'three judges for each teacher, and t:hose * 

mean scores were entered into a 2jCteachers' expectation) x 2(studehts' expecta- . 

' tion) between subjects analysis of variance. The only significant effet.'t, was 

for teachers' expectation; F(l,54) = 9.65, £,^< . 003. Examination of the means 

shows that teachers wer'q rated as'^being more adequate when they held a positive 

.. N . / . . * . \ 

0 . . ■ - , . ' 

expectation about their students (M = 4.4^, where 1 = 'incompetent and 7 = com-*^ 

petent) than when they held a positive e^xpectation about their students (M = 3,61). 

■■ . 

Thus, simplv 'h^:'%nf^ told that a student is likely to perform well or "poorly is 
sufficient a? in differential teacher behavior/ Mor^ver, su^h behavior 

occurs independea; >; ^ student expectation about the teacher (given the lacjcy 

■ . ' . \ • o 'J' ■ 

of significant effect for the student expectation manipulation) , / 

A ttittid i nal mear . ures . None of the multivariate tests for th'=» items relating 

\ ■ '■ ' • /■ ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■■ ." ' ^ . 

^ tol^the teachers ' attitudes about, themselves reached significance . However,' there 
was a maih-multivariate effect for teacher expectation for student on the items', 
concerning the teach^r^ attitude toward . the lesson and student, F(multivariate) =• 
2.45, £ < .03. The main effect^for student expeCi;fea:tion and the interaction were 
not significant on the multivariate tests for this group of variables. 

Examining the individual itfems encompasse^il within the significant multivari- 
ate effect for^teacher expectation for student , there were two measures that 
showed significance oa^'the univariate, tests. (Table 2). Teachers rated the . 



lesson -as. being significantly 'more difficult wH^n they thought the student 
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. ■ . .. . ' , » ^ . . . !.■■■%■■' 

■ <*.•••'. ■ . ' 

• ■ . . . '• , _ :> . 

would do well (M = 3. A3) than when they expected poor performance (M = 3.03); 



0 

Insert Table 2 about here 



F(l"',55) = 6.09, £ < .02. Moreover, teachers in the positive expectation condi- 



tion thbiight that students experience more' difficulty (M = 3.20) than in the 
negative^ expectation cojrdition (M .005. Thus, 
teachers * 'perceptions "of the content of the lessoii^and its difficulty differed 
according to expectation. \ " 

Given the significance of the main effect for teachertrexpectation on the 

measure of teacher competence and the^multivariate main effect for teacher 

^ ' . \ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' '\ ' ' ' 

expectation on the group of dependent variables relating to teacher ' s' atti- 
tude toward the lesson and student, it seemed that closer inspection of the 
variables relating to teacher's attitude 'toward aelf_was warranted. Thus, 
the univariate tests for the teacher .exjpectation main effect for the attitudes 
toward self variables v^ere examined. Table 2 shbws* that there were signifi- 

caiit; effects j,!for teacher^'s ratings of their own competence, happiness, plea- 

t> ' • ' " ■ ' * ' .- ' ' ■ . ' • 

sure about their performance, and interest in the session. In eai-h case their 

■ . ■ , • ' , , ■ . {\\ 

^attitudes were more positive when they expected good performance from their ' 
• ■ • » > ' ' fl" ..^ " V ' . ' ■ ' . 

'student than> when they expected poor performance from their student.. 



'1 



. ' In sum, ,the major^finding from the teacher^ attitudinal ratings was that 
the expectation the teachers^held about their student was the jpriftiary determinan 
of their attitudes. The results of the. teacher ratings are thus the converse of 

those of the" student ratings, where it was the student's expectation about the 

. " ' • . . ■ ■ ■ ! ' . ^ ' ^ < 

" teacher that was the determinant of the student's attitudes. 
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. Djiscussion 



This. .study addressed the issue of how teacher and student expectations 
jointly affect the_ attitudes, and„performance of particij^^ts- in teaching 
situation. Support was found for thr^notio^ that both the expectations of 
the teacher and s tudent do_have„ an effect -upon the outcome and "feelTngs^^^^^o^^ 
success of both partners. in the dyad. 



Turning first to the results relating to the student, it appears that 
. • ^ - ^ - : 

the typical finding 'regarding teacher expectations was Confirmed: teacher's 

^ ' '■ ' ■ ' 

expectations about the competence of the student had an effect upon their 

student's performance (although the strength of the effect was weak). 

However, this was- the only 'area' in which the teacher ' s expectation affected • 

the student. The students' attitudes about themselves, the lesson and the 

teacher were not affected by the teacher* s exp^ectation. . 

• ). The students were, however, affected, by their own expectation about the 

teacher. When they expected that the teacher was very competent, the students 

viewed the teacher and the lesson more, positively; The fact that there is 

ho effect for the teacher's expectation on the' student' attitudinal ratings 

suggests that the locus of the student expectation effect on the attitude 

.measures resides in the student, ancj not in :something that the teacher did. 

Such-a finding is congruent with previous research, in which students who 

expect a poor teacher tend to hold less 'favorable attitudes and even act 

less positively ^to^' a teacher than when they expect a competent teacher 

(Feldman and, Prohask^ , 1979) . ' ' ' . 
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The results of the, ratings of the teachers present an interesting paral- 
lel to those of the students, '^he teacher responses were affected by the 
expectation they held about their partner: Generally, their attitudes were 
more fa-'orable when they held positive expectations than when they held nega- 
tive expectations. Thus, both the teacher and the /stjidents._were affected — 

similarly by. their respective expectancy manipulation. They both developed 
attitudes that were congruent with the expectation. -^^ ' 

Moreover, the teachers' behavior was clearly affected by the expectations 
that they held about their student. Even in a short, 20-s^cond sample of their 
teaching performance, un^trai^ied^observers discern'ed^^^di^^^^ in how competent 

their teaching appeared. It is likely that such differences in teacher, behavior 

were the cause of the pooi^er student performance. 

f ■ . . • 

Although the data reveal. that teacher expectations about the student were 
transmitted to the student, resulting in differential student performance ,^ the 
results do not indicate thSt student expectations about the teacher were trans- 
mitted to the teacher. None of the outcome measures for. teachers showed any 
'. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

effect, for students' expectation. However, despite the present findings, there 

is no reason to believe on a theoretical level: that the communication of 

expectations should be unidirectional (from teacher to student, but not from 

student to teacher). Rather, it seems Veasonable theoretically that both ^ 

partners' expectations could be transmitted to the partner 

One explanatio'n for this lack of communication of student expectations to 

the teacher may lie in the status differential betwisen partners. The teachers 
. . ■ ■ . ... ^ ' . <■ ,^ 

may simply have attended less tp the behavior of their student. Alterhatively , 

the students may have been more motivated to avoid. acting upon their expectations 
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than were the higher-status teachers. Another explanation may be methodological 

subjects acting as students may have been less receptive to the expectatiqn 

manipulation than the ^subjects acting as teachers, given that it is probably 
more plausible to giy^ teachers information about students than to give ' 
s'tudents expectations' abou*t teachers . This latter explanation seems less viable 
however j^-in view of the effects of students * expectations on student attitudes. 

We should mention the limitations -of the present study. The* teacher les- 
son was a one-tizne, relatively short, interaction, and it cjay not be representa- 
tive^ pj: longrt^^^^ Eyen more important is the 

'loss of experimental control and precision that exists when both partners -in 

a dyadic setting are naive subjects. Because we could oot standardize the- 

■ . *' ■■ ■ # .. • ' 

behavior of either partner as well as df one of the partners were a confeder- 
ate, chere lare potential problems in the interpretation of the data and in ^ 

determining the locus of causality for particular .findings . Still, we would 

• ' / ■ 

arguq that^the present design more nearly approximates actual/teaching ses-' ^ 

sions,. in which both partners bring their own expectations to what is clearly 

a social situation, than experiments in which only the teacher* s or student's 

expectations are examined. ^ ' , 

■ ^ ■ . ... ' . -7 ^ ■ - . * ■ ' 

To summarize, the present results clearly indic^^e that both teachers and 

students* can concurrently hold expectation's'^about their partner, and that such 

expectations affect their attitudes about themselves, the partner, and the 

entire teaching situation. Moreover, there is evidence (at least regarding 

\ , ■ . ' - ■ ■ ■ 

teache't ..expectations) that such expectations can be transmitted to one * s 
partner;, independent of the partner's expectation. Jt is thus clear that 
teacher-.^tudent interaction is a complicated phenomenon, with both parties 
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acting as pygmalions in the c^lassroom. Future research on classroom inter- 
action must .take into account this complexity -in order to fully understand 

' ■ ■ • ' * •. , 

the"~narure :6f teac^^^^ relationships. - 



;ERIC- 
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Table 1 ■ \ 

Means Relating. to^. Expectation^' Teachel: 



Variable 



. Positive 
, ' Expectation 



Student attitudes toward lesson' 'and~^teacher 



^ Difficulty of lesson 

Interestingness of lesson ^ 
" Clarity of presentation 
Adequacy of coverage 
Teacher's .knowledge of content 
Teacher's enthusiasm 
. General impression of teaqher ^ 
Multivariate test ^ ' - 

• Student attitudes about self 
. Effort expended ' 
Effectiveness as a student 

■•. ' ■ : ., . . ; ■ 

Happiness 

, .:• . ■ ■ / . ■ ■ .. . ■ , • 

*' ' ■ J . ■ . • . 

Pleasure w'ith own performance 

j' Pleasure o>?er teacher's 
performance 

Interest 

'■ . ' ■ . ■ ' . . * . 
, '■ Multivariate test_ - 



3.90 
3.67 
5.70 
4.73 
4. OA 
4.47 
5.40 



/ / 



Negative 
Expectation , F 



3.53 



3.46 


' iT28 ' 


■.It' 


2.82 


^4-r-lO^^ 


.05 


4.61, 


7.24 


.01 


4,21 


1.73 . 


. .19, 


3.68^ 


' •?9 


• 32 


3.86 ■ 


1.88 


.18 


4.71 ■ 


3.05 


' .09 




2.14 


.06 



4.97 


■ 4.50 


1.66' 


.?.o 


4.37 


.'4.43 


. .26 ' 


.61 


4.33 


4.07 


.39 


.54.' ' 


3.77 


■ ' 3.57 ' 


' .19 . 


■^66'. 


4.90 


3:46 


13.54 ■ • 


' .0005 


3.67 


,2.39 ' 


. 9.18 


!004 



.006 



Note: Higher values indicate stronger or more positive responses on 7rppint 

scales, for attitudinal . measures » N = 30 'for positive expectation; N 28 
f6r:negative expectation. .-^.^^ s - . ^ . 
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Tabled. 



Means Relating to Expectations about Student 
Variable 



Ratings of performance competence 
of ^teachers 



Positive 
Expectation 



4-^0 

Teacher Attitudes toward lesson and student 

• Difficulty of lesson 

How much interest did student 
show iJ^i 

Difficulty experienced by student 3.20 

. Intelligencers^ steident 's 
questions 

^^How much did s:tudent learn 

Estirnat^^tudmi±^ s intelHgejice 

General impression of studeatr^-^ 

Multivariate test 



Teacher Attitudes about self 
Effectiveness 
Competent 
.- Happiness 

Pleasure over perf ormance-^- 



Plea:sure over student's 
_____j»er f ormance - 



Negative^ 
Expectati on 



3.61 



F 

.65 



Inlrerest 

Multivariate test 
Student :Eerforman:ce Measure 



.003 



3.43 


. 3.03' 


6.09 , 


, » .02 


4.33 


: 4.21 


1.31 


.26 


3.20 


3.07 


8. 5-2 


.005 


3.07 


2.&3 ■ 


'1.52 


, .22 


,4.07 . 


3.73 


-31 


.58 


5.20 


: 4.79 ' 


• .82 


.37 


_5-97 


5.55 

'i 


.: .00 


.98 






2.45 


.03 


4.67 ' ' 




3.G ■ 


.09 


4.97 


3.97'- 


5.31 


.03 


5.43 - .. 


4.52 


.5.39 


-. 02 " 


"5 . 03 


.3.97" 


..•6,19 


.02 


5.67 


, ,5,3. 


.92 


.'34 , 




■ ,3.7.9 , 


4.24 


!04. 






'1 .50 


,20" 


67% 


.55% 


3.42 


.07 



Note: Higher ^lues indicate St or mo^re positive responses ' on 7-point 

scaTe^s fer attitudinal measures* ^ K = 3d> for^ positive condlition, N = 29 
for negative condition. . x . ' , 



